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^his study sought to determine how members of boards 
ot education perceive the role of the superintendent, the role ot the 
hiah school principal, and their own roles, ’p’ifty of the 61 
independent school districts in the upper 26 counties of the Texas 
Panhandle wer<=^ ran.'^omly selected and one person from each board ot 
education was randomly selected to represent his board in the study, 
'^hirtv-tour of the board members participated in the study. 
Respondents were asked, in taped interviews, a series of questions 
concerning their perceptions of (1) the responsibilities of the 
superintendent and the high school principal and (2) the duties of 
the local board. Tn addition, data were collected to provide a 
description of the school board members in the studv. A final chapter 
presents a summary of findings, implications, and recommendations for 
further studies. (M'P’) 
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CHAPTER i 
INTRODUCTION 

Background and Need. There are between 1000 and 1300 school 
districts in the state of Texas. Each one of these districts is governed 
by a board of education composed of laymen. These laymen make 
^ which affect the educational welfare of the many school 

children enrolled in our public schools. Some are well educated, while 
others are not; some are well-to-do financially, while some are poor; 
some are sincerely concerned with rendering unselfish public service 
while others are interested only in themselves. Regardless of whether 
one views local control as desirable or undesirable, the fact remains 
that we have, and will continue to have, local boards for years to 
come. We will, no doubt, see a considerable reduction in the number 
of districts, but not elimination of local boards. 

Each year many superintendents and high school principals are 
dismissed by boards of education. This is due in some cases, of course, 
to the fact that some administrators are inefficient or lazy, but in 
many cases it is due to a failure of administrators to know what role 
the board of education expects them to play. The educational litera- 
ture on administration is replete with references to the role of the 
superintendent and the high school principals, as well as the board. 
The problem may well be that members of boards of education do 
not conceive their role and the role of the administrator the same as 
it is portrayed in educational literature. Perhaps there would be fewer 
administrators fired annually if administrators would make a realistic 
attempt to determine their role as well as the board’s role. 

A review of the literature reveals that there have been no studies 
made which indicate what the board members of Texas school dis- 
tricts perceive the role of the superintendent and the principal to be 
If these roles could be identified, it is quite conceivable that botli 
board rnembers and school administrators could be more effective 
in working toward their common goal-improved educational oppor- 
tunities for Texas children and youm. 

Purpose of Study, The purpose of this study was to deteimine what 
the members of boards of education in TSTA District XVI, the upper 
twenty-six counties of the Panhandle, perceived the role of the superin- 
tendent and the high school principal to be. It was also to determine 
what these board members consider their own roles to be. The 
results of this study should be of value to board members, super- 
intendents, and to high school principals in bringing about improved 
relationships betv/een board members and administrators and for 
creating a better educational program for the students of each schooL 

The Problem. The problem of this study was to determine what 
the board members of school districts in TSTA District XVI perceive 



to be the responsibilities of the superintendent and the high school 
principal and how they perceive the duties of the local board. 

This problem involved finding answers to the following questions: 

A. Why did the person seek a position or accept an appointment on 
the board of education? 

B. What does the Board Member consider his primary responsibility 
as a member of a board of education? 

C. Do board members feel that they were properly oriented when 
they first came on the board and who should be responsible for 
the orientation of new board members? 

D. With what regularity do board members attend state, regional, 
and national conventions or workshops? 

E. When is a board member a board member? 

F. What position should a board member take when a school patron 
approaches him with a complaint about the school? 

G. What qualities do board members feel that a man should possess 
in order to make a good superintendent or high school principal? 

H. How do board members describe the total responsibilities of the 
superintendent and the principal? 

I. What are the superintendent’s and the principal’s roles in: 

a. policy-making 

b. personnel selection and dismissal 

c. supervision of personnel 

d. curriculum and instructional planning and improvement 

e. operation and maintenance of the school plant 

f. planning of buildings 

g. finance 

i. informing board members 

J. What is the principal’s role in discipline? 

Answers to the following questions were also obtained in order 
to provide an overall look at board members. 

A. What is the average age of board members? 

B. What is the average number of children board members have in 

school? 

C. What is the average tenure? 

D. What are board members’ occupations? 

E. What is the average educational level of board members? 

F. What is the average income of board members? 

G. Do board members belong to civic clubs? 

H. Do board members feel that members should have children in 
school? 

Delimitation of the Problem. This study was limited to those school 
districts, having twelve grades, which make up TSTA District XVI. 
This involved twenty-six counties and sixty-two school districts. 

It is limited to the information obtained from interviews. The data 
acquired depends upon the honesty of the respondents. The author 
believes that most of the board members recognize the value of the 
study and took it seriously. 
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the prindpafs””* ™ *’“ ™'® ‘*’® superintendents and 

TSTTofstrio/xw^^’^'^^^ • twenty-six counties located in 

ISIA Uistnct XVI containing sixty-one independent school districts 

omZiKld of "’ese districts were rand- 

omly selected for inclusion in this study. After the fifty districts were 

selected the names of the board members from each dS ZZe 

obtained fiom the superintendents. One person from each board of 

educ^ation was then randomly selected to represent his board in the 

vieJs’%he\tTnfr through the use of tape recorded inter- 

coPcludld hi !ime"''iq^^^ November, 1967, and were 

iQfiQ u of data was completed in Tanuarv 

1969 Each board member was asked the same basii question Xse 
questions are presented in the appendix. ^ lestions. these 

Each board member selected was contacted by letter and an in 

mi-m?tZ ? !f lasted appro^ximately forty fi^L" 

minutes and each was conducted by the author ^ ^ 

.imited to ge. iL 



CHAPTER II 



THE INDIVIDUALS WHO SERVE ON 
BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

Data were collected for the following items to provide a deso^- 
tion of the individuals who serve on boards of education in TSTa 
D istrict XVI. Questions such as age, number of children in school, 
length of tenure on a board of education, the number of superinten- 
dents and high school principals during the member’s tenure, occupa- 
tion, educational level, personal income, membership in civic duos, 
and whether board members should have children in school were 
asked. These data were collected in order to provide a basis for pos- 
sible understanding of board members’ perceptions of the role of the 
board and the role of the administrators. 

Composition of Boards. The boards of education of TSTA District 
XVI are overwhelmingly composed of men. Only one district included 
in the study had a woman serving on the board. The seven man 
board is the predominant type of organization. 

Age of Board Members. Board members ranged in age from thirty- 
three to fifty-eight years, the median age being forty-four. A break- 
down of age groups is presented in Table I. 

TABLE I 

AGES OF BOARD MEMBERS 



Years 


Number 




Percent 


54-58 


3 




8.8 


49-53 


5 




14.7 


44-48 


10 




29.5 


39-43 


10 




29.5 


34-38 


5 




14.7 


Below 34 


1 




2.8 


TOTALS 


34 




100.0 



Children. With three exceptions all the board members in the 
study had children in the public school. The number of children per 
board member ranged from zero to five, with the median being two. 
Table II presents the information. Slightly more than eighty-eight 
percent of the board members felt that a person should have children 
in school if he serves on the board; almost three percent did not think 
this was necessary, and eight percent indicated that it was immaterial 
whether a board member had children in school. The three people 
presently serving who do not have children in school indicated they 
felt that board members should have children in school. Two of these 
had children in school when they were originally elected to the board. 
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TABLE f| 

NUMBER OF CHILDREN 



Number of Children 


Number 


Percent 


5 


1 


2.8 


4 


3 


8.8 


3 


4 


11.7 


2 


16 


47.3 


1 


7 


20.6 


0 


3 


8.8 


TOTAL 


34 


100.0 



[-‘Gnph of Service^ The length of time spent on a board in TSTA 
Uistrict XVI IS rather short, No attempt was made to determine the 
reason, but further study would be desirable, since the instability of 
school board membership affects the school adversely. The data on 
years of service on boards are presented in Table HI. 

TABLE III 



NUMBER OF SUPERINTENDENTS DURING BOAICD MEMBERS' TENURE 



Years 


Number 


Percent 


14 

10 


1 

3 


2.9 

8.8 


9 


2 


5.8 


7 


2 


5.8 


6 

5 

A 


4 

2 


11.8 

5.8 


4 


4 


11.8 


3 


5 


14.7 


2 

*1 


4 


11.8 


1 


7 


20.8 


TOTALS 


34 


100.0 



Number of Superintendents During a School Board Members 
tenure. The median number of superintendents during the board 
members tenure is 1.5, according to the data presented in Table IV. 
This would appear to indicate stability; but such is not the case, since 
the median tenure of board members is only 3.31 years. Is there a 
relationship between the instability of board members’ tenure and 
that of superintendents? What are the general causes of the rapid 
turnover of superintendents? These are questions which need to be 
pursued. 

TABLE IV 

NUMBER OF YEARS SERVED ON A BOARD 

Number of Superintendents Number Percent 

4 2 



5.8 



TABLE IV Continued 



3 


4 


11.7 


2 


11 


32.5 


1 


17 


50.0 


TOTAL 


34 


100.0 




TABLE V 




NUMBER OF PRINCIPALS 


DURING BOARD 


MEMBERS TENURE 


Number of Principals 


Number 


Percent 


4 


1 


179 


3 


3 


8.8 


2 


14 


41.2 


1 


16 


47.1 


TOTAL 


34 


100.0 



Number of nil'll School Principah Durini' Board Mcmher'.H 
Tenure. Principals apparently have an even more insecure position 
than superintendents, aeeorcling to the data in Table V. The study 
made no direct attempt to account for this fact. However, some of 
the opinions of board members concerning the principal's role in- 
dicated that the ])osition of ])rincipal is not too significant to many 
board members. The median number of principals during a board 
member's tenure is 1.8. 

Occupation of Board Members. The occupations of board members 
in TSTA District XVI are indicated in Table VI. As might be expected, 
since District XVI is largely an agricultural area, over fifty percent 
of the members are farmers. Eighty ])ercent ()f these who farm own 
land. A study of social characteristics of school board members done 
by White" tor the school year 1958-59 indicated that two occupa- 
tional groups, business owners, officials, managers, and owners with 
34.5 percent, and professional and technical services with 27.4 per- 
cent accounted for more than three-fifths of the school board members 
in this sample. Farmers ranked third and housewives fourth. Wln'te’s"" 
data included responses from 4,072 districts, As indicated in Table VI, 
there is only one housewife represented in TSTA District XVI. Further 
study should be given as to why more women are not found on boards. 

TABLE VI 

OCCUPATIONS OF BOARD MEMBERS 

Occupations Number Percent 

Farming and ranching l7 50.0 

Employed by industry 4 11,7 

" Alpheus L. White; Local School Boards-, Organization and 
Practices; U.S. Office of Education, Department of Health, Edtication, 
and Welfare, Washington; U.S. Government Printing ()ffice, 1962, 
Page 24. 

" " Ibid., Page 18-19. 



TABLE VI Continued 



Private business and farming 

Private business 

Housewife 

Federal Employee 

Laborer 

Professional 

TOTAL 



6 

1 

1 

2 

i 

34 



5.8 
18.0 

2.9 
2.9 

5.8 

2.9 

100.0 



Educational Level of Board Members. Data .showing the educa- 
tional level of members of boards of education in TSTA District XVI 
are presented in Table VII. The median years of education is 12.5 
Forty-seven percent of the members have some advanced education 
beyond high school and slightly more than fourteen percent have less 
than a high school diploma. One member has only six years of formal 
education. Serious thought should be given, perhaps, to such questions 
as the following. Should individuals who have less than a high school 
education be permitted to serve on boards of education? Would there 
be less resistance to change if all board members were college grad- 
uates? 



TABLE VII 

EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 



Years of Education 


Number 


Percent 


17 ( Master’s Degree ) 

16 (Bachelor’s Degree) 
13-15 

12 (High School Diploma) 
8-11 

Less than 8 


3 
5 
8 

13 

4 
1 


8.8 

14.7 

23.7 
38.2 

11.7 
2.9 


TOTAL 


34 


100.0 




TABLE VIII 




INCOME LEVEL OF BOARD MEMBERS 




Annual Income 


Number 


Percent 


Above $10,000.00 
$8,001.00-$10,000.00 
$5,000.00-$8,000.00 
Below $5,000.00 


25 

3 

5 

1 


73.7 
8.8 

14.7 
2.8 


TOTALS 


34 


100.0 



isconomte Level of Board Members. The median income for board 
members in TSTA District XVI is above $10,000.00. The income range 
board members appears to be somewhat substantial, as shown 
in fable VIII. Are persons in the higher income brackets more 



generous than those in the lower brackets when it comes to expending 
tax money? 

Memher&hip in Civic Clubs. The board members in TSTA District 
XVI are split almost evenly as far as membership in civic clubs is 
concerned. Fifty-three percent retain membership in some civic 
organization and forty-seven ])ercent do not. It must be noted that 
six of the districts selected were in areas which do not have any civic 
clubs available. 

Hunwiarii. The typical board member of TSTA District XVI is a 
man. He is forty-four years of age and has two children in school, He 
has been serving on the board for 3, .31 years and has worked with 1.5 
superintendents and 1.8 high school principals. He is a farmc;r and a 
land ow'ner. He is a high scliool graduate with one semester of college 
work. His income* is more than .$1(),00().()() per year, and he is a civic- 
minded person. 



CHAPTER III 

BOARD MEMBERS' PERCEPTIONS OF THE BOARD'S ROLE AND THE 
ROLE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT AND THE HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 

Since boiirds of c’ducation are rc*.s])onsible for tlie progrc’s.s of 
education within individual school districts and since these boards 
must work throi^di superintendents and principals, it is vital that 
both board members and administrators be aware of board member’s 
perceptions of the responsibilities of the two groups. Gathering data 
by which better understandings might Ik* reached between admini- 
^rators and board members was the principal objective of this study. 
The questions used to gather these data are based upon what current 
literature portrays the roles to be. 

The author began this study with certain hypotheses concerning 
members of boards of education toward the? function 
of the board and the responsibilities of administrators. 

1. Most individuals seek a ]3osition on the board because of selfish 
motives or because they have an “ax to grind.” 

2. Most board members cannot verbalize* their role as board 
members nor can they verbalize the role of the* administrators. 

3. Most board members consider themselves as such all the time, 
not just when the board is in legal session. 

4. Most board members are more concerned about the athletic 
prograrn of the school than they are about the curricular pro- 
gram of the school, 

5. Most board members are more concerned about finance than 
about any other phase of the school program. 

6. Board members do not receive proper orientation when they 
first go on the board, nor after they are on the board. 

Reasons for Seekinfi a Position or for Accepting Appointment to 
a Roard of hiducationi Why do ]Deople wish to give time to serve in a 
job which does not pay anything, one which often brings much 
criticismr Many people contend that most people serve to further 
some personal desire or because they have an “ax to grind.” This is 
apparently not true of board members in TSTA District XVI if one 
accepts the reasons for seeking a position given in Table IX. Approxi- 
inately six percent admitted that they sought membership because 
they had an “ax to grind.” When one examines Table X, however, 
\yhich reports the data concerning whether board members felt that 
tliere was anything wrong with the school before they became a 
board member, one wonders about the reasons presented for seeking 
a position on the board. Table X indicates that approximately thirty- 
five percent felt there was something wrong with the school before 
\ board, There were a considerable number of in- 
dividuals who sought a position for selfish reasons, while only thirty 
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percent scnight a p(Jsition because of a sense of civic oblij^ation, This 
presents a difficult area of study since motivations are often un- 
conscious, and the person is ncjt aware of Ijis deep feelinj^s, 

Ei.i^hty-two percent were (n-iji;inally elected and twentv-eidit per- 
cent were originally uppoini(*d. One of those elected was a write-in. 

0} iciitotioii of Ji()(ir(l \Ianv new board members are 

apparentlv left to jijnjpe in tiu- dark as far as their duties and respmisi- 
bilities as board members lire concerned. Only thirtv-six percent feel 
they wer(‘ j^iven prcjper orieutatiem and ten f)e’rcent feel that tliev did 
not need (jrientati(ni becaust oi past experience as a sclujol attenmev or 
as a cemnnissioner, 

TABLE IX 

REASONS FOR SEEKING A POSITION OR FOR ACCEPTING 
APPOINTMENT TO A BOARD OF EDUCATION 



' Number 

1. Obligation (civic dutv) 

2. Because I had children in scIujoI 

3. T(j becenne better accfiiainted with the school 

4. Because the sujx'rintendent a.sked me 

5. Because friends asked me 

6. Because somebody has to do it. 

7. Because I felt that peo]Dle wanted me. 

8. Because I was interested in serving. 

9. Bcau.se I tlunight I cendd help. 

10. Because it is passed annind and it was mv turn. 

11. B(‘cause bemrd members a.sked me. 

12. B(’cause I disagreed with building program. 

13. Because I felt that the schools just wx're ncjt getting 
he job done and I had tcj cemtribute what I had. 1 

14. Curiositv i 



10 

0 

1 

1 

3 

2 

0 

0 

3 

1 

4 

1 



TOTAL 



34 



P(,‘rcent 

'■^3b.i 

5.8 

2.9 
2.9 
8.8 
5.8 
5.8 

5.8 

8.8 

2.9 

11.7 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

100.0 



TABLE X 

THINGS BOARD MEMBERS CONSIDERED WRONG WITH 
THE SCHOOL BEFORE THEY BECAME MEMBERS 



Things Wrong 



Number Percent 



1. Nothing 

2. Discipline t(JO weak 

3. System needed some things it did not have 

4. People complaining aliout the superintendent. 

5. Ideas the person wanted to present 

6. Objected to building program 

7. Overcrowded classrooms 

8. Low ]Dublic interest 

9. School spending too much monev per capita. 

10. The children were not getting wliat they needed to 

]n-epare them for further ducation. 

TOTAL 



00 

1 

0 

tmi 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 



64.2 

2.9 

5.8 

2.9 
2.9 
2.9 

5.8 

2.9 

5.8 

2.9 



34 



100.0 
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Orientation, in most cases, consists solely of being given the board 
members handbook published by the Texas State School Boards’ 
Association and copies of the local board’s rules and regidations. 
Orientation, if it may be called this, was done by the superintendent, 
in the majority of eases. Slightly more than eighty-two jjereent of the 
boaid members asked stah'd that thew consider it the superintendent’s 
responsibility to orient new members, fifteen percent consider it the 
] esponsibility of the other board members, and almost three percent 
consider it a joint rc'sponsibility of th(' su|jerintendent and the board 
president. 

Most board members do not attend regional, state, and national 
sehoo board meetings. Forty perec'iit of those asked stated that thc;y 
attended regional meetings and state meetings, while less than three 
percent attend national meetings. Scweral board members said they 
are not informed about these meetings. ^ 

Ptwkiuj RcspoHsibility of Bocivd Alcnihcvs, Without exception 
educational literature portrays the board of education as a legislative 
body whose primary function is to establish policy. In order to 
determine whether board members of TSTA District XVI viewed their 
role in this way, they were asked to state what they considered their 
primary function to be. Only six percent thought their primary func- 
tion was to formulate policy. Forty percent felt that the board should 
be eoneerned primarily with finance'. Statements of the remaining 
fifty-foui percent lun the gamut of imagination. One board member 
even state.s that he does not know what the primary responsibility of 
the board is. In the light of what is done in orientation, is it reason- 
able to expect a different picture? Could the situation be changed if 
more local effort were made to orient board members? Table X prim- 
arily presents the responsibilities of board mi'inbers as 'they view it. 

When Is a School Board Member a School Board Member? This 
Cjuestion is closely related to the ])reeeding one and givc's further in- 
sight into what board members consider to be the function of the 
boaid. Educational literature, including literature issued by state 
and national school board associations, states that a person is a board 
membei only when the board is in legal session. Apparently board 
members in TSTA District XVI have not read or do not agree with 
this literature. Answers given indicate that there is an almost total 
lack of understanding on the part of board members. Again one must 
refer to the section on orientation and raise the question — would 
proper orientation change this picture? Table XII presents the data 
as to how board members regard their status. Slightly less than six 
percent indicate that they are board members only when the board 
is in legal session, whereas fifty-nine jDercent feel they are board 
member.s twenty-four hours a day or from the day they are elected. 
It is curious to note that approximately three percent feel a board 
member is never a board member. 

Position a Board Member Should Take When a Patron Comes to 
Him with a Complaint About the School. It is inevitable that a board 
member will be approached by various patrons concerning school 
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problems, What does the board meml)er do when this happens? 

TABLE XI 



THE PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITIES OF BOARD MEMBERS 



Pri mary R esponsibility NiimlxTr 

Do not know 

To represent people of distriet 3 

To satisfy teaehers and people l 

To have a good sehool 4 

To see that taxes do not get too high 1 

To strive for a better edueation for ehildren 4 

To look after the money parts of it and find qualified 
teaehers ' 9 

To see that we provide the best for funds we have 5 

To attend eaeh board meeting and visit sehool 1 

To approve what the superintendent reeommends 2 

To assist the superintendnt in his decisions 1 

To take care of business and keep problems ironed out 1 
To see that the school is run, to help set the budget, and 
to see that money is spent wisely, 1 

To equalize taxes, establish board and administrative 
policies 1 

To make policy 2 

To see that the children get the proper education 1 

To administer the business affairs 1 

To see that tax monies are spent to the best advantage 1 

TOTAL ~ 34 



Percent 

8,8 

2.9 

11.9 

2.9 

11.9 

5.8 

17.9 

2.9 

5.8 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

5.8 

2.9 
2.9 
2.9 



100.0 



TABLE XII 

WHEN IS A SCHOOL BOARD MEMBER A SCHOOL BOARD MEMBER? 



Number Percent 



Only when the board is in session 2 5,8 

When he attempts to use whatever knowledge he has 

in running the school 1 £.9 

When he is elected 5 yj q 

All the time (24 hours a day) 14 41 « 

After a year 3 8.8 

When he acts upon the recommendations of the 

superintendent \ £.9 

When he becomes thoroughlv indoctrinated 1 2.9 

When he serves the people as a whole as well as the 

children in the school system 1 £,9 

When lio gets in does all that he possibly can and does 

what he thinks is right and represents the people in 

the community 1 £ 9 

When he takes an interest and a part in what is 

going on £ 5 8 

Never 1 £q 
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TABLE XIII Continued 



When, g q uestion arises 
TOTAL 



34 



_2l) 

100.0 



Literature indieates that ht> slioultl listen and ask the person if lu> 
has talked with tlie appropriate sehool officials. If he finds the i^erson 

f ‘ 'T hi the school; 

1 In : V i ‘‘PP^'ar before, 

the board in one of its le^ral sessions, Never should he express an 

opinion in which he commits the board, for he has no moiv nVht to 

rn"T.J'i ! vnr If I* W^rvnt from the data presented 

v\7T ^ • t ina]ority of the board members in TSTA District 

AVI either do not accept what literature presents or are not aware of 
what literature jiresents. Only slifijhtly more than thirty-eidit iiereent 
indicate that they would attempt to direct peoi)l(. with comidaints to 
tlie proper school officials, but even these indicate tliat they would 
brim;; the matter before the board them.sclves if the sehool authorities 
tlid not give satisfaction, rather than have the complaining ix’rsons 
ap]iear before the board. The way board members handle complaints 
give.s further emphasis to the fact that they aiiparently tlo not under- 
stand the function of the board. 

Qualiies a Man Should Po.wc.w in Order to Make a Good Super- 
intendent, pnin concerning qualities were gathered because these 
have an effect upon tlu* way board members and superintendents arc* 
able to relate to each other, Table XIV presents the data on this item. 
An examination of these tlata reveals that there is no one trait or 
pattern ()f traits, which is common to the majority of board members. 

I his could explain, at least partially, whv there is a fairlv high rate o<’ 
turnover among superintendents. Many 'of the board m'embers inter- 
viewed found It difficult to verbalize wliat qualities a man should 
possess in order to make a good superintendent. Almost tliree per- 
cent gave answers that are totally incomprehensible. 

TABLE XIII 

POSITION A BOARD MEMBER SHOULD TAKE WHEN A PATRON COMES 
TO HIM WITH A COMPLAINT ABOUT THE SCHOOL 



Position 



Number 



First, ask if they have gone through the proper school 
authorities. If they have not, then direct them to the 
proper auhorities. If they have alreatly gone anti havt> 
not received any satisfaction, then listen to them 3 
Listen, remain neutral, and trv to figure out something 1 
Send him to the projX'r authorities; and if they don’t ‘ 
give satisfaction, bring it before tht> boartl. 10 

Look into the complaint. i 

If it is of sufficient magnitude, bring it lU) to 
the superintendent. ' 5 



Percent 



8.8 

2.9 

29.6 

2.9 

14.8 
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TABLE XIII Continued 



Tell the person complaining to bring it up before 
the board. 


1 


2.9 


Depends upon what complaints; some should be handled 




within school and some within the board itself. 


1 


2.9 


Tell the complainer you will take it up with the board. 5 


14.8 


Get all the information you can and take it up 
before the board. 


2 


5.8 


Incomprehensible 


2 


5.8 


Consult with other board members. 


1 


2.9 


Tell them you will take it up with the board, 
and if they go along with it you will too. 


1 


2.9 


Express your personal opinion. 


1 


2.9 


TOTAL 


34 


100.0 



TABLE XIV 

QUALITIES A MAN SHOULD POSSESS 
TO MAKE A GOOD SUPERINTENDENT 



Qualities Number 

Well-informed on all state and federal programs; 
tactful; a good communicator. 2 

Should know how to lead people. 1 

Should be a politician, a businessman, a jack-of-all 
trades 2 

Understanding, level-headed 1 

Ought to be a good business man 6 

Honest with the board and able to get along with the 
community. 1 

A thorough knowledge of finance as well as 
educational courses. 1 

Don’t know; ought to be a Christian 1 

Well-educated in public relations, education, and 
business; lots of principle. 1 

Be a Christian; have a good personality; dress well and 
be neat, treat all teachers and pupils the same. 2 

A person able to make decisions and stick by them; 
integrity. 1 

Like children and have- a desire to teach. 1 

Good public-relations man. 2 

Able to work with people; like children; patience; 
a salesman. 2 

Have a good education; understand children; understand 
people; a mixer. 1 

Matare; a man of sound judgment; tactful; 
educationally qualified. 1 

Highest education possible; a good moral standing; 
a church attender; able to keep teachers informed 1 
Be a good coordinator. 1 



Percent 



5.8 

2.9 

5.8 

2.9 
18.7 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

5.8 

2.9 
2.9 
5.8 

5.8 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 
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TABLE XIV Continued 



Have a good, solid background as a teacher and 
principal, and a well-rounded education. 

Meet state requirements and have good 
recommendations . 

Be a student; able to make decisions; keep 
various groups of people happy 
Incomprehensible 

TOTAL ■ 



3 

1 

1 

34 



8.8 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

100.0 



It is interesting to note that ninety-seven percent of the board mem- 
bers think that a superintendent should be a church member. Onlv 
forty-five percent, however, state they would make this a prerequisite 
for employment Eighty percent of the board members fe2l the 
superintendent should be active in a civic club. 



QmhMes a Man unomd Possess in Order to Make a Good Hiah 
School Principal The diversity of qualities which board members 
feel a man should possess in order to make a good principal are almost 
as great as those for superintendents. As with superintendents, there 
IS no one quality which is common to the majority of board members. 
Slightly more than twenty-four percent indicate they feel that the 
main quality a man needs is the ability to be a good disciplinarian 
and almost eighteen percent feel that the principal s necessary quality 
IS being able to follow the superintendent’s program. Six percent in- 
dicate they do not know what qualities a man should possess in order 
to make a principal. In fact, these same six percent seem to feel it 
does not rc^ly matter because the principal does not do much any- 
way. Table XV presents the qualities given by board members. 

As with superintendents, ninety-seven percent of the board mem- 
bers think principals should be church members but only forty-four 
percent would make it an absolute requirement for employment. 
Seventy percent of the board members indicate that a principal 
should be active in some civic club. ^ 



Board Members Perceptions of the Role of the Superintendent. 
Before specific questions v/ere asked concerning the role of the super- 
intendent in the various aspects of school operation, each board mem- 
ber was asked to respond to the question, “What is the role of the 
superintendent?”. This was done for two reasons. The author wished 
to see if the board member could actually verbalize the role and 
then to see if he verbalized it as literature depicts it. The author felt 
that the typical board member could not verbalize the role of the 
superintendent and would generally state that it is “to run the school.” 
Literature has many lists of the role, but the following one is typical. 

1. The superintendent is to serve as chief executive officer of 
the board of education. 

2. The superintendent is to nominate all employees authorized bv 

the board. ^ 



3. The superintendent is to recommend for discharge employees 
wliose services are no longer considered satisfactory. 

4. The superintendent is to be responsible for the operation and 
maintenance of the school plant and equipment and the pur- 
chase of supplies and equipment. 

5. The superintendent is to be responsible for preparing the 
school budget and for the administering of the budget after it 
is approved by the board of education. 

TABLE XV 

QUALITIES A MAN SHOULD POSSESS 
TO MAKE A GOOD HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 



Qualities Number Percent 



A good disciplinarian 


8 


23.9 


A person able to do what the superintendent tells 
him to do. 


r% 

o 


18.1 


Should be able to follow the superintendent’s program 






be diplomatic and be able to take a firm stand on 
everything. 


1 


2.9 


Ability to coordinate, a judge of teachers and people. 


1 


2.9 


Highest possible education; good moral standing; 
church attender; concerned with pupil conduct. 


1 


2.9 


A good personnel man and disciplinarian 


1 


2.9 


Good at public relations 


1 


2.9 


Able to assume responsibility for school. 


1 


2.9 


Able to run the details of a school. 


1 


2.9 


Able to stay on top of trouble in the system and 
able to manage faculty. 


1 


2.9 


Likes children and loves to teach. 


1 


2.9 


Several years’ experience. 


1 


2.9 


A Christian; willing to take criticism; willing to keep 
board informed of problems; a good communicator. 


1 


2.9 


Don’t know; he really does not do much. 


2 


5.8 


Be a good administrator. 


1 


2.9 


Honest; able to get along with people. 


1 


2.9 


About same as the superintendent; a good mixer; 
goes to church; a good discinlinarian; works in 
civic clubs. 


2 


5.8 


A real leader; understanding; willing to consult with 
the superintendent. 


1 


2.9 


Able to follow directions; has initiative but is not 
overzealous; willing to consult with the superintendent. 1 


2.9 


TOTAL 


34 


100.0 



6. The superintendent is responsible for the over-all supervision 
of all employees. 

7. The superintendent is res])onsible for the maintenance, super- 
vision, and improyement of all curricular and cocurricular pro- 
grams. 



h. TIk' suporintenclont is to bo ros]5onsiblo for koepin^ tlio board 
of oducation informod. 

I able XVI j^rosonls tbo ovor-al] rolo of the sii])orint('ndont as por- 
coivc'd by board inom]x>rs in TSTA District XVI, As tlu> aiitlior siis- 
poctc'd, ])oarcI monibors wore not able to verbalize adequately tlie roi(> 
of tli(> seliool’s chief administrative officer; liovvever, very few simi^ly 
stated that liis rok> is “to run the* school.” Not a sin^k* boai'd member 
verbalized th(> rok> comjdetelv as it is ]5ictnred in literature. A] 5 ) 5 roxi- 
mately thirty-thr(>(> j^ercent viewed his role as bein^ either totally or 
]5artially involved, with finance. The; role doj^icted by some board 
membc'i’s is an im]5ossibk‘ one', s]5('cificallv the rok' of kc'C'pin^ (werv- 
body happy. 

Board Members’ Perceptions of the Role of the Superintendent in 
the Formulation and Change of the School Board Policy. Most litera- 
ture enij^hasizes the fact that the* board is the* legislative policy-making 
body, Ijane, Martin, and Xionahan'* state' that one' or the' priinarv 

table XV! 

BOARD MEMBERS' PERCEPTIONS OF THE SUPERINTENDENT'S ROLE 



Role 



Number Percent 



He is rcspe)nsiblc for seeing that ye)u have a well-run 
schoe)l; fe)r the rest e)f the administrate)rs and 
teachers; for hiring and firing exee] 5 t for ee)aehes. 
Fe)r the e)ver-all managment e)'f the sehe)e)l ]dant; fe)r 
the funds; fe)r teacher hiring and firing. 

Fe)r the' sehe)e)l anel se'e'ing that it is rjin e!e)rre'ct]v, 

Fe)r running the school in the light of the pe)liey set 
by the board. 

Fe)r being an eclucatie)nal leader. 

For handling the finances and business affairs 
of the school. 

He is the chief administrator, the executive officer 
responsible to the board for a meaningful c'dueational 
program and for the accounting of funds. 

To run the school; to operate it the way it should be 
and see that things are carried out as the board wants 
For preparing he budget and staying within it; 
for selecting faculty and filling vacancies. 

For handling money and seeing that everything 
runs smoothly. 

Coordinator of entire school system. 

Being on top of any trouble that might be starting 
in the school system and manage the faculty. 



2 

3 

7 

0 



3 



1 

1 



2.9 

5.8 

8.8 

21,5 

5.8 

5.8 



8.8 

5.8 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 



* Willard R. Lane, Ronald G. Corwin, and William G. Monahan, 
Foundations of Educational Administration, (New York: The Mac- 
Millan Co., 1967), p. 173. 
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TABLE XVI Continued 



In charge of curriculum; for seeing that there is an ~ 
m-service training program; for the budget. 1 

For seeing that each teacher does his job from day to 
clav: for kfiftnirur mn \xn'fK % ^ 



day; for keeping up with state literature on curriculum. 1 
^ or keeping the school operating with a means he has 
and tor doing the best job he can in educating 
the children. ^ 

A little bit of everything, for knowing everything 
that is going on and being informed. i 

Keeping informed of changes and for keeping 
everybody happy. j 

For keeping abreast of the situation in the district; for 
knowing needs of people; for being able to evaluate 
curriculum and teachers. i 

Work for the benefit of the school i 



2.9 

2.9 



2.9 

2.9 

2.9 



TOTAL 



2.9 

2.9 



34 



100.0 



functions of the superintendent is to obtain, organize, and present 
data and information relevant to the problems at hand so that a board 
can niake intelligent decisions. They further maintain that boards 
should refuse to enact legislation or make policy without the recom- 
mendation of the superintendent. After policy is enacted, the board 
^ould step aside and permit the superintendent to execute the policy 
riiis would give the impression that it is quite easy to draw a clear 
line c: distinction between policy-making and pohcy-implementing. 
However, Campbell, Cunningham, and McPhee* contend that the 
interaction between executive and policy-maker is so intricate in the 
policy-making stage as well as in the policw-implementing stage, that 
It IS hopeless to attempt to separate these functions in practic^ 

Board members in TSTA District XVI apparently perceive the 
superintendent to be largelv responsible for suggesting change in 
board policy and for suggesting change in board policy and for sug- 
gesting new policies. Seventy-nine and one-half percent state that he 
should be the one to recommend change or new policies. Strangelv 
enough, almost nine percent feel he should play no role whatsoever 
m formulating or changing board policy. Data are presented in Table 



There is apparently some contradiction in what board members 
say the superintendents role is in the formulation, change, and execu- 

YVTTT This is evident when one examines Table 

lu concerning the way board members feel about 

whether or not the superintendent should consult the board before 

f Only slightly more than twenty-nine percent 

feel that the superintendent should not consult the board about 
the decisions he makes. 



^ Cunningham, and R. F. McPhee, The 

Or^amzation and Con^^ of American Schools, (Columbus, Ohio- 
Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc., 1965), p. 182. 
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TABLE XVII 

SUPERINTENDENrS ROLE IN FORMULATION AND CHANGE 

OF BOARD POLICY 



Role 


Number 


Percent 


He should recommend 

If he sees the need for a change, he should bring it 
S®Vhe board to go along with it. 

His reelings should be considered. 

No role 


28 

up 

3 

1 

3 


7K5 

8.8 

2.9 

8.8 


TOTAL 


34 


100.0 



TABLE XVIII 



SHOULD A SUPERINTENDENT CONSULT WITH THE BOARD 
BEFORE HE MAKES DECISIONS? 



Yes 
No 

Should consult with board president and he should 
consult with rest of board members. x 

Some decisions (school plant finance, hiring, 
deviation from polic y, budget, major) 14 

total ^ 



Number Percent 



29.4 

26.5 

2.9 

41.2 



100.0 



Pr£Zf Perceptions of the Role of the High School 

Principal Vroiessional literature abounds with lists of the duties and 

secondary principal, but according to Ovard* 
all of these can be summarized thusly: ( 1 ) leadership in the profes- 

iT ii? ^ improving the curriculum. In order to determine 

whether board members would verbalize the over-all principal role 
a^’ literature portrays it, each interviewee was asked to respond to 
the general question, what do you consider the role of the high 
school principal to be? The author felt that the average board member 

fW literature pictures it and would state 

that he is to take care of discipline. 

Table XIX indicates that board members do not have the same 
conception of the high school principars role as do the writers. In 
tact, most board members seemingly do not picture the principal as 
being a very vital figure in the total school program. Most of the 
board members had difficulty in putting into words what they think 
the principal s role is. Many say it is ‘^0 run the school," wLtever 
that njeans Approximately thirty-two percent mention discipline in 
their description of the principal’s role. ^ 

/ Glen F. Ovard, Administration of the Chanaum Secondarii 
Schooh (New York; Tlie MacMillan Company, 1966)’, 
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TABLE XIX 

BOARD MEMBERS' PERCEPTIONS OF THE 
HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL'S ROLE 



Hole 



To carry out the .sujK'rintcndent’.s orders and 
pacify parents. j 

do he the head of liis school and respon.silile 
for discipline. g 

To work for the benefit of the school. J. 

lo work with and help the superintendent. 11 

Carry out the sujx'rintendents orders to teachers. 2 

Responsible for curriculum, for discipline, and for 
carryinjr out the sujx'rintendents orders to teachers. 4 
To run the school smoothly. i 

Sanx' as tlx> sujx'rintendc'nt. 1 

1 \) run the school and to suj^ervise the teachers 
and the students. 3 

To .serve as a j^o-between for the sujierintendent 
and the children. 0 

To do the pajx'r work and fill in for the superinteixlent. 1 
To teac h cla s.ses and handle discijiliix’, 1 

TOTAL sT 



Number Percent 



2.9 

17.7 
2.9 

32.7 

5.8 

11.8 

2.9 

0 C) 

11.8 

5.8 

2.9 
2.9 



100.0 



Board Members Ferceptiom of the Huperintendenfs Role in the 
^election and Disniissal of Personnel. The writers of educational lit- 
erature j^enerallv ajrree that the sujx'rintendent should be the person 
who initiates, vyith the assistance of principals and supervisors, rec- 
ommendations for the employment and dismissal of personnel. The 
board then acts ujx)n these recommendations, but it d(X's not initiate 
them. 

Tidde XX presents the attitudes of the board membeis of TSTA 
District XVI. Almost si.vtv jx'rcent apjx'ar to view the role of the 



sujx'rintendent in the same way that litc'rature portrays it. Ilowevc'r, 
this is not altoj>;ether an accurate jx'cture because fiftv-six jx'rcent of 
the intc'rvievyee.s .state that it is jx'rfc'ctly jx'rmissible for lioards to 
enij^loy or dismiss jx'rsonix'l even thouji;h the sujierinteixlent has not 
recommended such action. 

The jn'eture is fuilher comjdicated by the fact that twenty-nine 
percent of board membei's fc'c'l that the board should intc'rview aji- 
jdicants for any and all jiositions, and an additional si.xty-one jx'rcent 
feel that tlx' board should interview ajiplicants for cc'rtain jx)sitions, 
namely, coaches, baixl dirc'ctors, counselors, and jx’incipals. Does this 
mean that board members do not rej>;ard sujiei'intendents as being 
cajxible of hiring sjx'cialized jx'rsonnel? Does it mean that board 
members are not as interested and concerix'd with the curricular 
jirogram as they are with the cocurricular jx'ogram? 

Board Members' Perceptions of the Role of the High School 



I 
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TABLE XX 

SUPERINTENDENTS' ROLE IN THE SELECTION AND 
PISMISSAL OF PERSONNEL 



Role 



Ho ,s]]()iil(l r(*cc)nnn(*ii(l tc) t]j(> boanl * ' 

Ho should oliook uiid iiivosti'tijcito uiid iiitorviow 
poisons uiid thoi) lot tho bourd iiitorviow’ 

Give tho board his opinion and then lot tho board 
aecid(% 

He is tho man tho board looks to for this vital and 
most iinportant phase id' tho oporation of tho .school. 
11ns .shonld bo handled jointly bv tho siiporintendent 
and tho board. 

He .shoiild hiro,J)iit tho board .should firo. 

I’OTAL ~~ “ 



Ninnbor 
' "19 



3 

9 

1 

1 

1 



Percent 

8.8 

26.6 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 



34 



100.0 



Tcd)le XXI indicates that a])pro.ximatoly sixty-cn'ght percent of tho 
hoard members in TSTA Distriit XVI pomnvo thc^priLcipal pto^^ 
at least a minor role in that the superintendent should con.sult the 
principal botoro ho makes recommendations to tho board. However 
board momber.s ti;enorally think that it is rnori* im])ortant that he rec- 
ommend ior dismissal and reemployment than for oiaVinal emplov- 
ment. Does this, perhaps, indicate a lack of umlcrstanding ot the 
principal s role in supervision on the part of board members? Almost 
twentv-ono percent of the interviewees .stated that the principal 
should play no ])art in the selection and dismissal of ix’rsonnel. Onlv 

forty-five percent of thos(> a.sked think th(> ])rinci])al should interview 
applicants. ' ' 

Pfceptum of the ^uperintamlenlH Role in Public 
neUiiions. Much ha.s been .said concerning the part the superinten- 
dent should play m the area of imblic relations. Kindred" summarizes 
yeiy wc'll the superintendent s responsibilities. He is to provide leader- 
ship and give diR'ction to the program bv (1) making the board 
acquainted with the need for and value of planned public relations, 
2 developing the plans by which formal policy is put into action, 
(3} establishing the working organization and' a.ssigning rcsponsi- 
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TABLE XXI 



HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL'S ROLE IN THE 
SELECTION AND DISMISSAL OF PERSONNEL 



Role Niimbc'i' Percc'iit 



The sii]5erinteiulent should consult with the principal 
before making recoinnu'udations to tlu* board. 23 67.7 

H(' has no rok* at all 7 20.6 

II(' should niak(' rec(3nim('ndatioiis for firing, 

but not for hiring 3 8.8 

Incomprc'lu'nsible _J. 2.9 



TOTAL ~ 34 ~ 100.0 



bilitic's to ])('rsonnel (4) motivating the staff to partici]5ate in the 
program, (5) providing necc'ssary in-servicc' training, (6) serving as 
advisor to the* board of education on (juestions of ]mblic redations 
policy and ]U'ocedure and (7) collecting the data by which the 
board may judge' the- id'fectiveiK'SS of tlu* program. 



Board members in TSTA District XVI a]5]5arently do nr)t perceive 
the su]K'rintend('nt’s role in public relations in the* same way educa- 
tional literature' portrays or tlu'y do not know enough about public 
relations to be able' to ve'rbali/e' his role. Many eliffe're'nt desciaptions 
are' give'ii, none' of which e'.Kactly match lite'rature'’s ek'senption. 
Almost e'ightee'ii pe'i’ce'Ut of the' inte'rvie'we'es gave' answers which are 
totally incom]n'ehen.sible'. Table XXII prese'nts data on board mem- 
bers ]X'rceptions in the are'a of ]mblic re'lations. 



The' lack of unde'rstaneling or the' lack of a]5pre'ciation for the im- 
]X)rtance of public relations is further evide'uce'el by the fact that not 
a single' school iucludeel in this stuely has a jdanne'd program of public 
re'lations. Perha]xs this also inelicate's that sipx'rintenelents elo not see 
the iK'eel for such a ]n'ogram. 



Board Members Perceptiom of the HU^h School Principal’s Role 
in Piddie Relations. Eve'ii though the' su]X'rinte'nelent is responsible 
for jdanning and directing a syste'inatic inibh'c relations program, 
there' is still much re'sponsibility which the' ]X'inci]xd must assume, 



TABLE XXII 

SUPERINTENDENT'S ROLE IN PROMOTING PUBLIC RELATIONS 



Role' 



Number Percent 



He .should be the' leaek'r and can be'st ]n'omote ]5ublic 



relations by having good control his school system. 1 
He should strive to kee]5 the jX'ople informe'd 
at all time's. 4 

His role is that of a liste'iier, not a talke'r. 1 

It is one of his ])rimary roles anel he' can Ix'st elo it 
through the news media. 1 



2.9 

11.7 

2.9 

2.9 
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TABLE XXII Continued 



It is to appear before the inibli^ ^r(>t well-aequairft^l 
witli tlK^ ])cH)pJ(» ill his coininiuiity and mix with tlic'm 
It is to alon^r with ]x*0])le and to see that 
evc'ryone s ideas are listened to, 

It is to l)e al)le to mc'et the jxiblie and to not have any 
hiasd opinions. ^ 

I do not know. 

It is to he a ti;o-l)etween l)etw(>en the sehool and 
the eominnnity. 

It is to beeome a ])art of the eommiinity. 

He should be in eharge of it. 

It is b('inti[ ])art of eivie organizations, ehiireh, tioino" 
to th(! PTA, and any other. 

It is to be friendly. 

It is to ])rojeet a ^ood iina^c' at all times bv S^)ing to 
ehiireh and other eommiinity aetivities 
It is to be a k'ader in the eommiinity. 

Ineoinpreh('nsible. 

' total 



6 

34 



2.9 

11.7 

2.9 

8.8 

2.9 

2.9 

11.7 

11.7 
2.9 

2.9 

5.8 

17T 
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Aeeording to Williams*, the sii])erintend('nt must relv heavily on 
prineipals for jrettm^r most of the total job done. The ix-iiieiiDal is 
direet y involved in many ways. He should stimulate improvememt in 
jMicnt-teaeher eonferenees, assist in preparin^r rejxirts information 
shecds and newsletters for the piiblie, meet with eivie m-oiips, and 
organize diseiission ^roii])s. ^ 

The board members of TSTA Distriet XVI were unable to verb- 
alize the prniei]xil.s resiDonsibilities in the anai of publie ndations. 
hony-foiir and one-half pereent, as indieated in Table XXIII, stated 
mat the jx-nieijxil s role in ])iiblie relations in greater than that of the 
superintendent beeause the ])rinei])al eomes into eontaet with the 
publie more often. Almost twenty-one pereent were ineomin-ehensible 
m their attem])t to state the prineipal’s role. 

School 1 inance and Business Management. Edueational literature gen- 
endly portray.s the superintendent as being res]X)nsible for preixaring 
the sehool budget and for the administering of the budget after it has 

bus of TSTA Distnet XVI view the role in this area of finance in 
this way. 

Table XXIV indicates that slightly less than eighteen i^ercent con- 
.sider him to be totally re\S]X)nsible. Almost twenty jx'reent indicate 
thM he has no responsibility in the matter. Desipite this fact, fifty- 

n, * Williams, Educational Administration in Secondaru 

Sc/jooL', (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1964), p. 45<^^ 
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TABLE XXIII 

HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL'S ROLE IN PROMOTING PUBLIC RELATIONS 



Hole Number Percent 



It is to be in service clubs and c.-hurch and play 
an important role in civic affairs. 


3 


8.8 


Do not know. 


2 


5.8 


His role is more important than the superintendent’s 
because he comes into contact with the public more. 


2 


5.8 


It is to be a community leader. 


1 


2.9 


It is the same as the superintendent’s 


15 


44.5 


It is to maintain a good image all the time. 


1 


2.9 


None. 


1 


2.9 


It is to work with the superintendent. 


1 


2.9 


It is to work with the faculty and students and 
will parents. 


1 


2.9 


I neomprehems ibl e . 


7 


20.6 


TOTAL 


34 


100.0 



percent feel that finance is the superintendent’s number one responsi- 
bility. How then can one explain the board member’s perception of 
the role of the superintendent in finance when fifty percent say it is 
his chief responsibility, but only eighteen percent consider him totally 
responsible? 



The problem is further complicated when one examines the data 
in Table XXV. Board members were asked whether or not a superin- 
tendent should make it a practice of consulting the board before ex- 
pending school funds. Almost ninety-one percent stated that he should. 

Board Members Perceptions of the Role of the Superintendent in 
the Maintenance and Opration of the School Plant. The superintend- 
dent is to be responsible for the operation and maintenance of the 
school plant. At least this is the way educational literature presents it. 
Evidently, according to data presented in Table XXVI, the board 
members of TSTA District XVI generally agree with literature in this 
phase of the superintendent’s responsibilities, with the exception of 
approximately six percent who feel that he has little or no role to 
play. Sixty-seven percent visualize the superintendent as being the 
person totally responsible. 

Closely related to the superintendent’s role in building operation 
and maintenance is his role in the planning of new buildings. Twenty- 
six of the board members interviewed liad been involved in some 
sort of building program during their tenure. Seventy percent of 
these feel that building planning is more a responsibility of the board 
than of the superintendent. 



TABLE XXIV 

THE ROLE OF THE SUPERITENDENT IN 
SCHOOL FINANCE AND BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 



Role 


Number 


Percent 


He should be the manager 


7 


20,7 


He is the one totally responsible 


6 


17.7 


He should be greatly concerned 


2 


5,8 


The superintendent is not responsible except for 
making recommendations to the board. 


5 


14.7 


He is to plan the budget 


7 


17.7 


He is not responsible; the tax-assessor-collector is 


2 


5.8 


He and the board are jointly responsible 


3 


8.8 


He is responsible to the board 


3 


8.8 



TOTAL 


34 


100.0 


TABLE XXV 






SHOULD THE SUPERINTENDENT MAKE IT A PRACTICE OF CONSULTING 


THE BOARD BEFORE HE EXPENDS FUNDS? 






Number 


Percent 


Yes 


12 


34.8 


For anything that costs over $500 


7 


21.1 


For anything that costs over $300 


2 


5.9 


For anything that costs over $200 


2 


5.9 


For anything that costs over $100 


3 


8.8 


For anything that is not routine expense 


5 


14.7 


No 


3 


8.8 


TOTAL 


34 


100.0 


TATBLE XXVI 






THE SUPERINTENDENTS' ROLE IN 




THE MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF THE 


SCHOOL PLANT 


Role 


Number 


Percent 



keep it done, ad then the business manager is 
responsible. 

His role is to see that it is done. 

It is to stay within the bounds of his budget in repair 
and maintenance and keep it looking nice. 

He should have a manager who is responsible to him. 
He should plan his budget and bring it before the 
board. 

If something mechanical is not working, he should 
know it and get it fixed. 

He should bring major things before the board and 
get minor things fixed 
He is totally responsible 
He has little or no responsibility 
TOTAL 



2 

2 

2 

0 



5 

14 

0 



5.8 

5.8 

5.8 

5.8 

11.7 

2.9 

14.7 

41.7 
5.8 



34 



100.0 
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The Hi^h School Pfincipcil s Role hi the Maintenunce and Opera- 
tion of the School Plant. The principal, according to educational 
literature, should be responsible for assisting in maintaining the 
buildings and grounds properly. He should be responsible for the 
custodial personnel within his building and for reporting any con- 
ditions in the building or on the grounds that require attention. 
Seventy-three percent of the board members interviewed per- 
ceive the principal’s role in this way. Strangely, almost eighteen per- 
cent state that he has no role at all. Table XXVII presents the data 
in the area. 

Board Members Perceptions of the Role of the Superintendent in 
Curriculum and Instructional Planning and Improvement. Superin- 
tendents generally consider themselves as being primarily responsible 
for the maintenance, supervision, and improvement of all curricular 
and instructional programs. Literature supports them in this attitude. 
Table XXVIII presents data concerning the perceptions of board 
members involved in this study, It is very difficult to determine 
exactly what they see as the superintendent’s responsibilities in this 
area. The interviewees found it quite difficult to verbalize their 
perceptions. Many of them express ideas which are very vague, and 
in some cases, incomprehensible. Perhaps they do not know enough 
about curriculum to be able to express a role for the superintendent. 
The author had to define curriculum for some of the board members 
before they could make any statement concerning the superintendent’s 
role. 



TABLE XXVI 

THE HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS' ROLE IN 
THE MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF THE SCHOOL PLANT 



Role 


Number 


Percent 


None 


6 


17.6 


He should be working to keep it up 


6 


17.6 


He should help the superintendent 


9 


26.8 


He should keep check on his building and report 
needs to the building manager. 


1 


2.9 


He should bring major things to the board and 
fix minor ones 


1 


2.9 


He has a lot of responsibility for it 


1 


2.9 


He is to see that everything is kept up and if 
something is wrong to say something about it. 


2 


5.8 


Incomprehensible 


8 


23.5 



TOTAL 34 100.0 



Board Members’ Perceptions of the High School Principal’s Roh 
in Curriculum and Instructional Planning and Improvement. The 
principal s primary role lies in the area of curricular and instructional 
planning and improvement according to authorities in the field of 
education. In fact, his real task lies in this area. He is responsible for 

(26) 
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fnS curricular and instructional goals are es- 

tablished. How do the board members of TSTA Distrkt XVI view 

wn-ters do educational 

YYTY ^ percent, as indicated in Table 

XXIX, view him as being directly responsible for curriculum and in- 
structional planning and improvement. Many of the interviewees were 
vague and incomprehensible, exhibiting a lack of understanding of 
cuiiiculum. Most seem to regard the superintendent as the real leader 
m tins area, even though they do not know what this is. 

Superintendent in 

the hupewmon of Personnel. The superintendent is considered bv 
most writers to be in charge, at least r/erall, of the supervision of a^ 
sehool employees. Generally, particularly in large schools, he delegates 
direct supervision to princi]Dals and other supervisory personnel. Board 
members involved in this study jDresented varied ideas concerning his 
respon.sibihtie.s. Some feel he is to su]Dervise jDrincipals only, while 
otners feel he is to supervise maintenanee jDersonnel onlv. Some think 
that he IS to directly supervise all personnel. A small percentage feel 
that he should not supervise anyone. A fairly large percentage, twentv- 
one percent, flatly state that they do not know what fcs role i^ 
fable XXX presents the data for this area. 

TABLE XXVIII 

THE ROLE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT IN 
CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTIONAL PLANNING AND IMPROVEMENT 



Role 



Number 



He is about 99 percent of it 

He needs to keep up with progress in school and he 
needs to evaluate the ones he thinks are better 
and iDring them before the board and let them 
consider them. 

He should always be looking for ways to improve 
the school 

He should play a big role in this. 

He should work closely with the curriculum director. 
He should be the leader in this. 

He should look to the principal for recommendations 
He snould go all out and do what he can 
He should bring it before the board 
He should be the ton figure 
Don’t know. 

It should be high 

He should do everything possible to keep the 
school system in the highest standing 
Incomprehensible 

TOTAL 



1 



2 

2 

8 

1 

7 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

34 



Percent 



2.9 



5.8 

5.8 

23.8 

2.9 

20.9 
2.9 
2.9 

11.7 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

8.8 

100.0 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL'S ROLE IN 
CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTIONAL PLANNING AND IMPROVEMENT 



Role 


Number 


Percent 


He should consult with the superintendent 




______ 


He recommends to the superintendent 


9 


26.5 


He should help the superintendent 


14 


41.5 


He could have, if he would take responsibility 


1 


2.9 


None. 


1 


2.9 


He is primarily responsible 


3 


8.8 


Do not know 


1 


2.9 


He is to keep abreast of the times and recommend 
changes when due 


2 


5.8 


Incomprehensible 


2 


5.8 


TOTAL 


34 


100.0 



TABLE XXX 

THE ROLE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT IN 
THE SUPERVISION OF PERSONNEL 



Role 



Number Percent 



He has the final say so, but he must depend 
upon the principal 


5 


14.9 


He is to supervise principals 


2 


5.8 


He should have a little common horsesense in working 
with people and should try to make each person feel 
that he is helping him do his job. 


1 


2.9 


It is his role to supervise personnel 


6 


17.7 


He is just like a boss in a gasoline plant or 
anything else. 


2 


5.8 


I think he is supposed to take care of that part. 


2 


5.8 


He has no responsibility except for maintenance 
of personnel. 


2 


5.8 


He needs to know what is going on in all classes 
and should directly supervise all personnel. 


1 


2.9 


He needs to do some supervision. 


1 


2.9 


He should be it. 


5 


14.9 


Do not know. 


34 


100.0 



Table XXXI presents data concerning whether the superintendent 
should visit the classroom for the purpose of evaluating the teacher. 
Sixty-nine percent feel he should do this occasionally. Almost six 
percent more feel that he should either visit the classroom or use the 
office intercom as a substitute. Slightly less than three percent think 
he should not visit the classroom but should use the office intercom 
so that no one will know he is listening. 

Board Members Perceptions of the High School Principal’s Role 

(28) 
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tTi the Sup6Tvision of PbtsotitibI. Ovtird* states that one of the prin- 
cipal’s primary tasks is the improvement of the curricular program. 
Correlated with this assignment is the need to improve and make more 
effective the instruction within the school. In other words, he must 
be a supervisor. Thirty-three percent of th board members involved 
in this study see him as playing no role or a very insignificant one 
while twelve percent gave descriptions which are impossible to 
interpret. Table XXXII presents these data. 

Seventy-one percent feel that he should visit the classroom for the 
purpose of evaluating teachers. Eighteen percent feel that it would 
be much better to use the office intercom for listening to teachers. 
The remaining eleven percent feel that it is unnecessary for the 
principal to eithr visit in the classroom or listen over the office 
intercom. 



TABLE XXXI 

SHOULD THE SUPERINTENDENT VISIT CLASSROOMS FOR 
THE PURPOSE OF EVALUATING TEACHERS? 





Number 


Percent 


Occasionally, for morale building 


2 


5.8 


No 


5 


14,8 


Young teachers, yes 


1 


2.9 


If he has time 


5 


14,8 


Yes 


16 


47,2 


No, He should use his intercom so no one will 
know he is listening 


1 


2.9 


Yes, or use intercom 


2 


5,8 


Do not know 


2 


5.8 


TOTAL 


34 


100.0 



It is doubtful that much can be accomplished from the principal’s 
visiting classrooms if they visit no more often than some board mem- 
bers suggested. These data are given in Table XXXIII, Forty-eight 
percent of the board members who say that principals should visit 
classrooms have no idea how often they should do so. 



Board members were asked to relate what principals should look 
for when they visit classrooms for the purpose of evaluating teachers. 
Their ideas indicate that their depth of understanding of supervision 
is very shallow. Eighty-five percent state that the principal things 
principals should look at in evaluating teachers is discipline. Table 
XXXIV lists the ideas of board members. 



Board Members Perceptions of the High School Principals Role 
in, Discipline, Most writers in the field of secondary school administra- 
tion seem generally to agree that, the principal should be rsponsible 
tor conducting in-service training sessions on disciplinary matters, for 

Ovard, Op. Cit. p, 229 
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devising written policies on discipline, and for assisting the teachers. 
Table XXXV reveals that almost tifty-nine percent of the board mem- 
bers in TSTA District XVI view the principal as being in charge of 
discipline in the school, If they see it exactly as literature portrtays it, 
they have not so indicated, Only twenty-three and one-half percent 
consider the principal’s role to b(‘ that of giving assistance to the 
teachers when they need it. 

Board members generally perceive discipline in the traditicmal 
sense. Eighty-eight percent think the joaddle should be used as a 
means of discipline. Fifteen percent state that it is not permissible to 
use the paddle in their school, which means that seven percent of the 

TABLE XXXII 

THE ROLE OF THE HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 
IN THE SUPERVISION OF PERSONNEL 



Role 


Number 


Percent 


He should directly supervise teachers 

He is directly over them and should work closely 


8 


23.9 


with them 


3 


8,8 


He is responsible for his particular building 
He is just like a boss in a gasoline plant, but he 


3 


8,8 


carries out the superintendent’s orders. 


2 


5.8 


He works up the schedule raid places personnel 


1 


2,9 


He i.s* to recommend to the superintendent. 
He is to inform the teacher.^ of what the 


5 


14,7 


superintendent wants 


1 


2,9 


He has the whole resjDonsibility 


2 


5,8 


He has no role 


5 


14.7 


Incomprehensible 


4 


11.7 


TOTAL 


34 


100,0 



TABLE XXXIII 

HOW OFTEN SHOULD THE PRINCIPAL VISIT THE CLASSROOM 
FOR THE PURPOSE OF EVALUATING TEACHERS? 



Decisions Number Percent 



First year teachers very often or teachers who 
show a tendency to be weak. 


1 


4.3 


Depends upon the teacher — can judge by students’ 
grades and the action of teachers with other teachers. 


1 


4.3 


Twice a month 


2 


8.7 


Do not know 


11 


48.0 


Fairly often 


2 


8.7 


As often as he has time 


2 


8.7 


Once a week 


2 


8,7 


Twice a semester 


1 


4.3 


Once a month 


2 


4,3 


TOTAL 


23 


100,0 
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TABLE XXXIV 

WHAT A PRINCIPAL SHOULD LOOK FOR WHEN 
HE VISITS A TEACHER'S CLASSROOM 



Student behavior and the order in which the 
teacher presents the material 

Student behavior and whether the student is pavinff 
attention to the teacher. i ^ ^ 

juook for discipline part of the class and the wav 
they keep their desks and their books. 

Look at discipline and if the teachers are using the 
right curriculum materials. 

How the teacher keeps her class and the efficienev 
with which she carries out her duties. ^ 

See if they have the class under control and if they 
have the proper equipment lor teaching. 

Discipline and the teacher’s lesson preparation 
Look at their results and compare them with what 
normally would be expected. 

Student discipline 

Listen to the questions students ask and see if 
the teacher is explaining. 

Look at the teachers ability and qualifications 
Just see what the teacher is doing. 

How the lesson is presented and if students 
are attentive. 

Student control and teacher attitude 
Discipline and what he thinks would help the 
slower kids do better. 

See if they are keeping order and sticking to 
the textbooks. 

Things that would improve the class 



Number Percent 



1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 



1 

1 



1 

1 



4.3 

8.7 

4.3 

15.5 

8.7 

4.3 

4.3 

4.3 

15.5 

4.3 

4.3 

4.3 

4.3 

4.3 

4.3 

4.3 

4.3 



TOTAL 



23 



100.0 



board members who feel that the paddle should be used are serving 
111 districts where paddling is not permitted. Fifty-nine percent feel 
that the paddle should be administered only by the principal. A few 
board members state that the superintendent .should be the one to 
administer a paddling. 

Board Uemherf Perceptions of the Role of the Superintendent in 
Keepinir the Board Informed. One of the major responsibilities of the 
.superintendent is that of informing board members of problems and 
? vlr? Ninety-six percent of the board members of TSTA 
Distiict XVI stated that they feel that this is a major responsibility of 
the sn]Derintendent. However, only eighty-nine percent feel that their 
superintendent is performing this function satisfaotorily. 

In an attempt to see how well superintendents were informing 
then boards, bc^ard members were asked whether or not they were 
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acquainted with some recent legislation concerning professional 
negotiations. Fifty-three percent were not. Could this possibly indicate 
that board members fust think that superintendents are keeping them 
informed? 

TABLE XXXV 



HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS' ROLE IN DISCIPLINE 



Role 


Number 


Percent 


He in in charge of discipline 


20 


58.8 


It is to talk with the student 


3 


8.8 


It is to consult with the .superintendent 


3 


8.8 


It is to assist the teachers when they need it. 


8 


23.6 


TOTAL 


34 


100.0 



Board Members' Attitudes Toward Administrator Education, Pro- 
■hssional Meetings, and Professional Negotiations. Attitudes which 
board members hold in these areas have an effect upon the superin- 
tendent and the high school principal as they try to administer the 
school system and the individual schools within the system. 

With one exception, all the board members asked stated that they 
feel that both superintendents and high school principals should 
attend professional meeting.s throughout the school year. Seventy- 
three percent of them stated that the school district should pay the 
administrators expenses to attend such meetings. 

Only one person feels that teachers should have the right to strike. 
Most of them state that they feel this way because teachers are public 
servants and should be so dedicated to their job they woud not even 
think about striking. Some even state that teachers are “called” and so 
should not strike. 

The board members involved in this study split almost evenly on 
their attitude toward professional negotiations. About fifty percent 
did not know what professional negotiations is. After having it ex- 
plained, fifty-one percent state that teachers should have the right to 
negotiate and forty-nine percent say they should not. They gave the 
following reasons; 

1. The superintendent and principal should do this for them. 

2. It lowers the teacher in the eyes of the community. 

3. They would not understand the financial problems involved. 

4. It would be too time-consuming. 

5. It is a union. 

6. It would break down the whole system. 

Not a single board member indicated that any plans had been 
made in his district to provide for negotiation. 
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CHAPTER IV 

SUMMARY, IMPLICATIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR OTHER STUDIES 

I. SUMMARY 

A c-arcjully constnictcd into rvicw was licld witlj raudoinlv sclcetcd 
incnibcrs ot Ixmnls oj cdueatioii located fu 'I’S'TA Di.strict XVI the 
iipj)(‘r t\vc]itv-six (•(Miiitjc.s oi llic 'fcxas Pauliaudlc, Fift\- of tlic .sixtv- 
(listricts located in this area were .selected to j)artjej])ate in the 
study, with thirt\'-Jour actually tukhi^ part. Kaeh hoard member 
.selected was interviewed by the author. 'Fhe interview was reeonled 
and then tran.seribed and amdy/.ed. 

This .studv was de.siiriied to identify the wa\ board members per- 
eieve their resjmnsiPilities and tho.se of the .su])erintendeiits and hidi 
school ])rineij)als. It was desi^^ned with the hope that it would furnish 
a point of de])arture ior stiuhV-s in dc])th in the area of board member- 
adninn.strahir nTiticin.sTijw .studies which will ])roduee information 
tliat will l(’‘id to ini])ro\'ed miderstandiiu>;.s between the ^overnint>; 
hoards ol local school districts and the administrators of these districts. 

Main' administrators contracts are not renewed each year and 
many leave the profe.s.sion beeau.se they cannot continue 'to work 
haimoniouslv with boards of education. Somethinu; must be done to 
remedy this situation il we \\ ish to retain experienced admini.strators 

and if we wi.sh to attract voun^, eaj)able beginners to administrative 
positions. 

Since board ineml)ers evidently do not view thc-ir own role and 
that ol administrators in the saim- lit,dit that educational literature 
does, a jj;ood starting jdaee would be to di.sregard what current lit- 
erature says the roles of the legislative and administrative groups are 
and iind out what the ])eo])le actually involved are doing and thinking. 

1 he lUithoi began this stud\’ with certain hvpoth('S('S concerning 
bciard im-inber.s perceptions of their role and that of siu)erintendents 
and high school principals. .Most of the.se proved to be eom’ct. Some 
of the fmding.s of this study are bv no means startling, for many 
administrators have long felt them to be true. There had been no 
study done, however, to ])rove their veracity. 

Some of the findings are as follows: 

1. Roiiid nieinber.s fee] that a necessary prci'eciuisite for lioard 
membership is having children in sehooh 

2. I here is a rajn'd turnover of lioard members as well as of 

.sii])ermtendents and high .school principals, re.snlting in a lack 
of continuity of ])rograms. ^ 

3. The com])osition of the boards in d’Sl’A District XVI as far as 
sex and oeeu])ation are concxiiied does not conform to informa- 
tion gleaned frcmi otlui' studies. The majority in this area are 
num and the chief occu])ation is farming. 

4. The typical board mciubci' has one .semester of college but 
th(i-e are many who have less than a high school education. 
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5, The average annual income of board members excced.s $10,000, 

6, Most ])oard members will not openly admit to running for a 
place on the board of education because they have an “ax to 
grind” or for selfish reasons, but tend to reveal this indirectlv 
when asked to state what was wrong with the school before 
tlicy canic’ on tlu» ])oanl. Ev(mi tliongh a large* ])c*rcc*ntago stated 
they ran for the board or accepted an appointment on the board 
because they felt a civic obligation most stated there was some- 
thing wrong with the school before they came on the board, 

7, There are few organi'/ed efforts (’xerted by superintendents or 
by boards to orient new board members as to their duties and 
responsibilities, 

8, Board members feel that a more thorough program of orienta- 
tion is needed and that superintendents should assume this 
responsibility. 

9, BocU'd members apparently do not regard regional state, and 

national school board meetings as necessarv and vital for vc’rv 
few attend. ' ’ / 

Board members cannot, for the most part, verbali'/,e what the 
role of the board is, Those who can verbalize the role see their 
major rok* to be that of “guardian of the pursestrings,” 

liomd members often regard themselves as full-time school 
officials responsible for providing answers to any and all who 
have gri]x\s concerning the school and its operation, 

12, Board members usually do not recognize anv chain of command 
when it comes to handling gripes, 

13, Board memb(>rs really do not know, or at least cannot verbalize, 
whclt (nicilitics cl niciii should ])oss(\ss in order for him to mciko 
a good superintendent or a good principal. About the only 
thing that board members agree on is that administrators should 
be ehurch members and members of civic clubs, 

14, Boaid members cannot v'erbalize the role of tlie superintendent; 
however, contrary to the author’s hypothesis, thev do not de- 
scribe his role as “running the school, ’ 

15, The role of the superintendent is an intolerable one as described 
by many board members, 

16, Board mmbers look primarily to the superintendent for changes 
in old policies and for recommendations for new policies, 

17, Many board members feel that superintendents should consult 
the board before they make any decisions, 

18, Board members do not ])erceive the overall role of the high 
school principal in the same way as literature portrays it. Manv 
picture him as “running” the school and as a di.sciplinariah. 
Generally, they do not consider his position as one of anv real 
significance. Actually, they cannot, for the most part, veri)alize 
his role. 

Board members are rather ambivalent in their description of 
the role of the siiperintc ndent in the area of personnel selection 
and dismissal; on the one hand, they see him in this role as 
literature portrays him, while, otherwise, they state that it is 
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])crf(‘ctly p('nni.s\sj])lc cin))loy or di.sini.s.s a ))(‘r.son wlioiri tin* 
.siipcrintciid('i)t lia.s not rccoinnicndc'd, 

, Many ])oard nicnilK'r.s l(‘cl that they .sliould int('rvicw coaclic’.s 
and band dircetor.s, ])nt not a])plicants for otlior po.sition.s, Tlii.s 
a])])ai’ont]\’ indicatt'.s that ])oard in(’ni])(‘rs t('('l tla'V arc mon* 
(|naliii('d to jnd^o coada’.s tliaii arc .sn])('rjntcnd(Mit.s, It al.so in- 
(iicat('.s tliat hoard nu'inlx'r.s may h(' more int('r(*.st('d in c.xtra- 
cnrricnlar activitic.s than in tlic ix'milar acacUmiic ))ro{^rain. 
Board mcinbcr.s do not led tliat it i.s a.s im])ortant to involve tho* 
hii>;h .sdiool principal in the hiring; of new j^er.sonnel a.s it is in 
th(' r('(>inploynu>nt or dismissal of personnel, 

Board members as well as sii])erintendent.s apjrarently do not 
understand or ap])redat(> the importance of a ))lanned public 
relations irro^ram as is (>videnc('d by th(> fact no school district 
has an or^ani/ed public relations proj>;ram. It is doubtful that 
most actually understand public relations, TIkw cannot v(*rb- 
alize either the superintendents or the principals role. 

Board members prc'sent contradictory opinions rej>;ardinj>; the 
superintend('nt’s roh* in finance* and business manaj>;cment. On 
the one hand, they consider it his primary rsponsibility, while 
on the other hand, they do not trust him to make decisions con- 
cerning!; the e.xpenditures of funds. 

Board members rej>;ard the superintendent as beinji; responsible 
for the operation and maintenance of the school plant. They 
fairly well ai^ree with educational literature in this respect, 
They also see the principal as beinj>; responsible for his building, 
just as literature says. 

Most board members do not think that the superintendents 
should have much involvement in the planning of nc'w build- 
ings. They feel that thi.^ is the board’s function. 

Board m(*inbers do not understand what is meant by curriculum 
improvement and, therefore, cannot verbalize the superinten- 
dent’s or the principals role in this area. 

Contrary to literature, board members consider the principal 
secondary to the superintendent in improving curriculum. 
Board members are very vague in their attempts to describe 
the role of the superintendent and the principal in the super- 
vision of personnel. This indicates a lack of undrstanding of 
their role. 

Board members do not visualize the principal as an instructional 
leader. They picture him as a “flunky” who is mainly around 
to discipline students. 

Ev(*n though many board members do not consider the principal 
to be a su]rervisor, most think he should visit the classroom for 
the purpose of evaluating teachers. 

A surprising number of board members think that a perfectly 
legitimate method of evaluating teachers is to use the office 
intercom. 

Board members ecpiate good teaching with “good” discipline, 
which is (piietness. This is what a principal should look for 
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vvh('n ho visits u cliissroom fov tho jDurposo of oVciliuitiiiP! tocich- 
ers, " 

33 . Board moniboi-s consider tho jDaddlo to bo tho way to handle 
disciplinary ]Drobloins. 

34 . Board moinb(n-s fool tho suporintondont should koojD them in- 
formed. Most think their superintendent is doin^ a ^ood job in 
this, but evidently superintendents tell board members only 
those things tliey want them to know. 

35 . Board members consider it important for superintendents and 
hi^h scliool princMpals to continue to take college courses and to 
attend ]5rofessional meetings. 

36 . Most board mom’oers regard teacher strikes is unjn-ofessional. 

37 . Most board members are “hiding their heads in the sand” when 
It comes to the matter of professional consultation. They have 
an “it won’t be necessary here” attitude. 

II. IMPLICATIONS 

Ihe author was admittedly liberal in drawing inferences from 
these findings. Some of these stati^ments could not be completely 
supjDorted by data. They are jrresented, when not suiDported, in an 
attemjDt to jDrovoke tliought, discussion, and further study. 

Bw/rd Membership. It seems tliat there should be some basic 
qualifications set f(>r board membership beyond the very elementarv 
ones now set forth in the state law. No jDerson should be permitted to 
serve on a board which controls the education of all children within 
a community who does not at least have a high school education. 
Although advanced education does not insure that a person will be 
articulate nad knowledgable, it certainly improves the chances that 
he will be. 

Women are being discriminated against. They have as much to 
contribute to the local school as men. Efforts should be made to 
recruit women to run for positions on boards. Occasionally boards 
might even aiDjDoint a woman to fill the unexin'red term of soitk^ man 
who has resigned. 

Somehow then-e has grown up the idea diat it is vitallv necessary 
that a ]D('rson should have children in school in order to serve oil 
boards. Peojile who do not have children in school have just as much 
at stake in education as those who do have children in school. This 
tyjie of individual could, perhaps, exert a stabilizing force to keep 
emotionalism and ]iersonal feelings from entering so stronglv into 
many decisions. '' 

People who serve only a short time on a board do not have 
adequate time to develoji into good board memb(n\s. To increase the 
tenure of board members, the length of a tin'in should not be less 
than five year.s This should lead to greater stabilitv and a more 
coordinated and continuous plan of school o]ieration. 

Orientation of Board Members. Piesent efforts to orient board 
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members are a farce, ihere will not be any major change in board ' 
members perceptions of the function of school administrators or of 
the board s role until more serious efforts are made to really orient 
board members. This cannot be done by merely handing board 
members a kit sent out by the state conventions and worksliops It 
must be a concentrated effort carried on in the local district. The 
superintendent himself must accept a great deal of the blame for 
the present situation. It is his responsibility to see that there is a good 
orientation program for beginning members. In addition, there should 
be occasional self-studies and self-evaluations made by each local 
board. There should be planned in-service training sessions for 
boards. It the superintendent feels that he cannot adequately handle 
orientation and in-service training activities, then the board should 
employ a consultant, someone adept in working with boards to lead 
these activities. ’ 

The Role of the Board. Laymen cannot be expected to verbalize 
the proper role of the board if they do not know what this role is 
supposed to be. Some of them would sincerely like to see the board 
operate the wiy it should, while others are content to serve their own 
selfish ends. The concept which many board members have of their 
function predestines many school children to receive an inferior ed- 
ucation and serves to perpetuate the misunderstandings of adminis- 
trative roles. Membership on a board seems to imbue some men with 
a great feeling of power, power which they wield twenty-four hours 
a clay. Many districts really do not need a superintendent because 

the board runs the school and the superintendent merely serves 
as a medium. ^ 

The Role of the Superintendent. Generally speaking, board mem- 
bers do not know what a superintendent is supposed to do. They can 
only verbalize a very hazy picture of what his responsibilities should 
be. Consequently, they do not know what kind of qualifications are 
needed tor a man to make a good superintendent. Superintendents 
cannot expect anymore security in their position than they now 
have until board members are brought to the point where they can 
accpt the fact that the board is not an adminisrative body There 
are reaUy only two alternatives. Either the board understands and 
accepts the role depicted m educational literature, or the siiperinten- 
dent finds and accepts the role as most boards view it. 

The present perceptions of boards toward the boards’ and superin- 
tendents duties and responsibilities are very little different from those 
held by board members one-hundred years ago. It should be pointed 
out, however, that boards of education are not altogether responsible 
ror the present situation. Superintendents must accept some of the 
blame because they have not had the willingness nor the courage 

compromised 

their principles and buckled under in order to keep a job which is 
not worth keeping, ^ 

The Role of the High School Principal. High School principals 
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ciie only deluding themselves if they think their position is one of ns 
much importance as set forth in educational literature, Probably, a 
principal who makes an all-out attempt to be an instructional leader 
will be dismissed in a short time, because board members will not 
understand what he is doing. He is the “whipping boy”, the one who 
keeps students in line; and tlien, and only then, is he considered to 
be doing a good job. Principals have done much to create the im- 
pression which board members have of them because they have not 
y>een willing to assume any leadership responsibilities. They have 
been content to shuffle papers, keep records, and whip students. 
Many board members have never seen principals do anything else 
and have, therefore, no basis for forming any other perception of 
their function. 

Board Members and Personnel Selection, Dismissal, and Evalua- 
tion. Most board members actually consider themselves administrators 
when it comes to the selection and dismissal of p'- ’onnel. Especially 
is this true of certain specialized personnel. Ma board members 
tend to consider themselves more qualified to seleet than those in- 
dividuals with professional training whom they have employed. Ad- 
ministrators have helped to foster this ideal by failing to make recom- 
mendations and presenting three or four names for a position and 
letting the board choose one from this list, There will be no change in 
this situation as long as board members fail to accept the proper role 
of administrator and board. 

Most board members have a very limited knowledge of what good 
teaching is and even less knowledge of how to evaluate teachers. 
They cannot be expected, however, to know how to evaluate teachers 
if they do not know what good teaching is. 

Board Almhers and Curriculum, There will be no major changes 
in traditional curriculum and curricular organization until board mem- 
bers understand and accept what is involved in curricular planning 
and improvement and the role v/hich administrators must play in 
this area. Nothing much can be expected as long as principals are 
looked upon as flunkies and as long as principals are content to accept 
this role. 

Board Members and School Finance. Despite the fact that many 
board members appear to be concerned about other phases of the 
school, it is evident that most are more interested in guarding the 
tax-dollar than they are in really providing quality education. They 
would prefer that the superintendent devote his energies mainly to 
this area of administration rather than to curriculum improvment, to 
teacher evaluation and supervision, or to public relations, 

III. RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following recommendations are made in view of the findings 
of this study: 

1, There is a need to repeat this study every five years in the 
interest of discerning trends in attitudes. 
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2. Theie is a need to do a study of this nature whieh will involve 
the entire state. 

3. There is a need for studies to determine what ((ualifieations a 
jDerson should have for board membership. 

4. Thm-e is a need to study the effect which certain variables 
such as the board member’s age, sex, education, income level, 
occupation, and years of experience on a board have on a 
board member’s ]Derceptions. 

5. Theie is a need to study and devise more effective iirograms 
of orientation for board members. 
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APPENDIX 



INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 



1. Were you originally elected or appointed to this board? 

2. What made you seek a position on the board? 

3. What did you think was wrong with the school before 
ran for the board? 

4. What do you consider to be your primary responsibility 

board member? ^ 



you 
as a 



5. When you first came on the board, did you feel you were 
given proper orientation as to the duties of a board member? 

o. Who took care of orienting you? 

7. Do you think that the superintendent has a responsibility for 
orienting new board members? 

8. Do you attend State School Board Meetings? 

9. Do you attend National School Board Meetings? 

10. Do you attend regional board workshops? 

11. When is a board member a board member? 

12. What position do you think board members should take when 
^ if patron comes to them with complaints about the 



13. Would you ever invite them to come to the board meetings 

with their problems? ” 

14. What qualities do you think a man should possess in order to 
to make a god superintendent? 

15. Should the superintendent be a church member? 

16. Would you make church membership a requirement in the 
hiring of a superintendent? 

17. Do you think a superintendent should be a member of civic 
clubs? 

18. What qualities should a man possess in order to make a good 

high school principal? ” 

19. Do you think the principal should be a church member? of 
CIVIC clubs? 

20. Would you please describe what you consider the role of the 
superintendent to be? 

"^ould you please describe what you consider the role of the 
high school principal to be? 

22. What do you consider the role of the superintendent to be in 
the rormulation and change of board policy? 

23. What do you perceive the role of the superintendent to be in 

xxn dismissal of personnel? The principal’s role? 

24. What do you consider the role of the superintendent to be in 
public relations? The role of the principal? 

25. What do you consider the role of the superintendent to be in 
the maintenance and operation of the school plant? The 
principal s role? 

26. What do you consider the role of the superintendent to be in 
the planning of buildings? The principal’s role? 

27. What do you consider to be the role of the superintendent in 
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cuiiiculuin cincl instnictioricil plfinnin^ iincl iiTiprovomcnt'^ Xhc 
principars role? 

28. What do you con.sider the superintendent’s role to be in the 
supervision of personnel? Th(3 principal’s role? 

29. Do you think the superintendent should visit the classroom for 
the purpose of evaluating teachers? How often should he 
visit? What should he look for? 



30. Do you think the principal should visit in the classroom for the 
purpose of evaluating teachers? How often should thev visit? 
What should they look for when they visit? 

31. What do you consider the principal s role to be in discipline'^ 

32. What is discipline? 

33. What do you consider to be the role of the superintendent in 
keeping the board informed? Does your superintendent do a 
good job? 

34. Do you think superintendents and principals should continue 
to take administrative courses? 

35. Do you think superintendents and principals should attend 
professional meetings? 

36. Are you acquaiuted with the legislation concerning professional 
negotiations? Do you think teachers should have the right 
to negotiate? 

37. Should the superintendent consult with the board before he 
makes most decisions? 

38. Should the superintendent consult with the board before he 
expends funds? 



BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON INTERVIEWEE 



Interviewee Number:, 

Age: 

Number of Children in school: 

Grades of children in school 

Number of years served on Board of Education: 

Number of superintendents during your tenure: 

Number of high school principals during your tenure: 

Occupation: Education: 

If you farm do you: 

Rent Both 

Own 

Personal Income: 

Below $5,000 

$5,000 to $8,000 

$8,00 to $10,000 

Above $10,000 

How do most of the citizens in the community earn their livelihod: 

Agriculture 

Business and Industry 

Agriculture, Business, and Industry 

Other 

How would you rate the income of the average citizen in your com- 
munity? ^ 

Below $5,000 

$5,000 to $8,000 

$8,000 to $10,000 

Above $10,000 

Do you belong to Givic Glubs? Yes No 

Do you feel that Board Members should have children in school? 
Yes No 



